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THE USURER’sS DEATH, 


He was a man of curious workmanshjp, 

His eye was'gray, and small, and deeply set, A 
Andever glancing round, as though he feared 
Some stealthy hand was reaching for his.gold! 
His lips ‘were. thin, and painfully compressed, 

As if his lank and roomy mouth contained 


It. seemed the fleshless bones would burst the dry 
And sallow skin that covered them. His hair 
Was grey, and eut unevenly—for he 

Had shorn himself for years, to save the mite 
Thebarbér would have charged him, Mind in him 
Had never taken root; and all he knew, 

Or cared, was how to turn to good account 

His mortgages—to count his useless gold— 

To reap his harvests from t tchedness 

Of those whom the inequitable hand 

Of Fortune drove to séek his usury. 


His years were ‘but three Score—and yet his frame, 
Lean, bowed, and tottering, boré the marks of four; 


Weakth—which his heartlessness would not enjoy, 
Wiad been his only care. “The widow's grief— 
The orphan's nakednéss—the poor man’s woe— 
‘Tiese he could never see; and his dull ear 

Bever catch the Wwailings wretchednesg 

frown the lowly-tived. Tie, bitecr tears 

‘Tilat sickness or misfortune caused to flow, 
Neer warmed the ice of his obdurate heart! 


The ceaseless toil to Srasp—the fear to lose 
The emallest pittance—watch fulness by day— 
Aad silent hoartling of his gains by night:. 
s years had passed—and the intense pursuit 

Of wealth, had worn him to qa skeleton, 
In a dark corner of his room he lay, 
Stretched on a scanty mat of loathsome straw; © 
Aod ever and anon would raise his head, 
Aad stretch his long and fleshless arm, and try 
Todraw the iron depot of his wealth 
Closer, and closer; but would fail, and fall 
Back on his pallet with a bitter groan! 
The hand of Death was on him. 
And drew his bony knees up to his chia, 
And placed his sallow hands upon his eyes, 
And shuddered, at the summons of the chill, 
All-conquering King. His door, long closed, was for- 

€ Boise aroused him; and with frantic rage [ced; 

€ sprung upon the chest, and seized the key, 
And boarsely shrieking, “ Rob me not!”"—he died. 


W.D.G. 
 ——— 


SPIRIT of THE PUBLIC JOURNALS, 
Tear ne tT ae 
ALICE.-—4 STORY. 

She arrived at the school on a holiday afternoon, 
towards the close of spring, when all the scholars 
were out in the neighboring fields, except Frank 
We were seated under the great elm in 

in our favorite game, in 
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ein Be 
riage drove up, and Alice P 


ithe seminary ; 


years, we three were insepz 
ever school regulations did 





loved the gentle orphan as 


ithe remainder of the day in introducing ‘the new- 
|Comer to all the objects of interest within and around’ chanted by all the pleasurés which wealth 
and from that time forth, for two! ty can summon, she has learned to forget, or to look 


It.was the happie 


but farther th 


tior alighted, transplanted into the fascinating 


tr2ble companions when-| back with disdain on those simple deilghts amiq 

not preclude our inter-|| which she was nurtured. She has breathed the ing- 
st period of my life. 1 laria of flattery, till her young heart has been taint. 
a brother tay love a fa-|/ed ‘with its poison. She has learned that she is an 
an this, I dared not give) object of admirdtion. She has leartied that she is 


way to my feelings, being aware of the previous at. | héir to a splendid inheritance, and the Consciousness 


|tachemnt of the cousins, | 
to the city to superintend 
[aftairs, as his pattner, 
















from m y 


ed saloon became still, and 


sic and Statuary had ume, 


/motionless were the listeners, so ch 


Theré was more of melody 


seat. 
“Can this be Alice Prior 
as she passed me, 
who was conducting her to 
“Tt is even 50,” returned 
elbow. : 


against 


other particulars, he acquai 
ment between himself and 
removal to the metropolis ; 
respondence while he was 


she was no longer the unsoph 








» by reading the Sreatest number of lines in 
Virgil without breaking the measure, when the car- 


ky 
+ 


which each alternately endeavored to surpass the | 





for many months, until at length becoming more and | With her elegant person and prospective dow 
more engrossed in the business of the 


among the wealthiest of the metropolis, and that his often, for I cannot bring myself to shun the 


inquiries for Alice soon after, but not being able to) oFr notices me with ‘indifference. 
ascertain her Plgpe of residence, her remembrance | 


more of the country belle for three whole years, {il of the blind’ goddess is of no avail, 


ended, I fancied myself in some Vast hall where my-| 


which, with the touching expression she gave to the | “Should 
sentiment, made its way directly to the heart, 


sang a few more popular airs, and then resigned her | /amid breakers and ‘quicksands.” 


arm-in-arm with a gentleman, || who had 


I looked round, and beheld a tall figure leaning | }tion, I reverted to 
and in a moment we were boys avain. 
to a distant corner of the room, and there ran over |/but TF soon discovered 


since we parted at the boarding school, 


lasted but a few months,” continued he, with emo. 


ntrived so many gratifications in our school- 
™ Adopted, hay, idolized by a man 


of independence ‘is but another name for pride, 
my father’s mercantile | No expense has been spared to perfect her in the 
corresponded | fashionable accomplishments of the day, and these 


In his |, still observe her, but it jis at a distance ; | stand 


last he informed me of thedeath of his parents, that| aloof and gaze at her as at some unapprogchable 


@ natural uncle, a Mr. | being, from the mastery of whose. Presence it is im. 
to be possible to break away. We meet comparatively 


I made '|tunity of seeing her, though she pasees me unnoticed 


“Assuredly, my friend,” said I, “there is a for- 
mind, and I thought no |\tune in love, and therefore to repine at-the awards 


I knew her at | pointments of affection, as in alj others 


a glance, but the artless school-girl had £rown into | stoicism is the true Philosophy. Come, come, Frank, 


She had just been led to laway with this boyish melancholy—cheer, up, and 


the piano by her adopted father as [ recognized her, j|Femember that though this passage in your life be 
Scarcely had she struck a dozen notes, before the ny- |Sloomy and 


inerous groups throughout the Spacious and throng- | scenes of light and beauty which await your future 


desolate, it may be the bighway to 


i] 
ere the first stanza Was! progress,” 


jj. “It is useless to philosophize,* replied Werner. 

ea merr raseination, $0 | /““Reason, Town, shows us true b 
‘arming the strain, |; We might safely direct our course; but, Love sits at 

than power in her Voice, | the helm of the heart, and—» 

be thrown overboard for a blind pilot,” 


She | interrupted I, “whenever he trifles with bis trust, 


. | Before hé had time to reply, a friend beckoned me 
® whispered I, audibly, |/t, her from a distant part of the room. The lady 
: } Summoned me was one of the £4y circle 
a little knot of friends. || in which Alice was Seated, and aftera little time I 
a familiar voice, at my |was introduced to the latter. She had ROt forgot - 

jten me; but whenever, in the course of conversa. 

past scenes, she silent, 

my right. | Fecognized |/and even apparently discancerted. At first I dia 
I grasped his hand, |/not notice her embarrassment, so Pleasing was it fo 
We retired || speak of the associations awakened by her presence : 
my €rror; ahd remarked to 


nted me with an engage-}'from the 

cougin, previous to her,them of their first estate. like the eagle, 

of their subsequent cor- | looks upward, and finds no statification in Survey- 

yet at college; “which |/ing the low perch from which it Plomed -its wing 
for eminence. . 
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“He.affected tobe your beau at school, I haye 
been informed,” observed another of the party. 
“His country gallantry must have been really amu- 
sing.’’~ . : 


chandeliers had broken from its fastenings by the 
jar of the cotillions, and the whole weight of the 
massy ornament had fallen obliquely upon the neek 
and shoulder of the beautiful girl.. The external 


“He my beau,” cried Alice, extending her fore+|linjury was scarcely perceptible, and after a little 
finger with a scornfulsmile; “that tall mountaineer||time she was so far_ recovered as to be enabled to 


my beau, indeed !” and she laughed outright.” 


tide home. An experienced surgeon was summoned, 


The gesture and the eontemptuous smile did not/|and when I called, a few days after, to learn the 
escape the notice of their object. I looked at the||state of her health, her father informed me that her 
haughty girl, and our_eyes met. A*blush passed||case had beef pronounoed hopelesst A large and 


_ over her features, but it was instantly followed by ||deep-seated aneurism bad made its appearance in 


an expression of ‘earcless gaiety ; and tossing a bil-||such a situation that an operation was deemed jm- 


let to me, she said, 


practicable.. As I left the house, my promise to 


“Here, Mr. Morgan, this is for you: you used to||Frank occurred to me, and | took my way to his 
be an admirer of sonnets, and of course you will be||office. I found him in rather a melancholy mood, 
greatly obliged to me for so vuluable a present. ||/surrounded with books and anatomical drawings, 


Your friend handed it to me‘this evening, by mis-|/and deeply engaged in study. After a little con-) 


take, I presume.” bed 


versation on topics connected with past scenes, 


“Read it, do, do;’? cried half-a-dozen voices at||1 asked him if he had seen his-cousin since her late 


once. 


“No, no, indeed,” interrupted Alice,“‘you must 


accident. . = 
“No,” he replied, “has any thing of consequence 


spare me—I am positive I should not survive such || befallen her?” 


an infliction.” 


I gave him the particulars of her misfortune. At 


Werner turned away in confusion, and withdrew]||first he would not belive me, but when convinced 


from the apartment, stung to the quick. 


that I was in earnest, he drooped his head upon his 


The group was soon aftér dispersed in a cotillion, ||hand and remained silent for several minutes. At 
and as my feelings were warmly excited in my||length he asked, 


friend’s behalf, | took the opportunity of being alone 
to see what he had written as.a valedictory to his|| recovery ?” 


cousin.—The following were the lines: 


Farewell—the spell is broken 
That held me in its thrall; 
Farewell—the word is spoken 
My lips shall ne'er recall! 
And though we oft may meet, perchance, 
And mingle in the stirring dance 
With pleasure’s idle-hearted ; 
We shall not meet as we have met, 
Ere hope's first morning star had set, 
Nor part as we have parted. 


Loved thee, and must love thee still 
In memory of the past, 

Amid whate’er of earthly ill 
My future lot be cast! 

For in niy boyhqod’s sunny psime, 

When brightly from the urn of time 
Life’s golden moments fell, 

Thou wert aperi to my eyes, 

Sent from Love’s own sweet paradise 
In my young heart to dwell. 


Ay, curl that cherub lip in scorn, 
And give to wit the rein, 

And barb that tongue with sarcasin born 
From thy proud heart's disdain, 

In mockery of one who erst ~ 

Was ever foremost of the first 
To guard thy-maiden fame— 

One who, with quick adventurous hand 

Had braved the proudest of the land 
That lightly named thy name. 


And yet if thou canst borrow, 
In beauty’s mirtliful pride, 
Delight from friendship’s sorrow, 
Smile on, | will not chide: 
Yet ah, methinks it were more kind, 
More fraught with woman’s feeling mind. 
* Tohide derision's fang, 
Fromone who-even now would dare 
More than life's brittle thread could bear, 
Ere thou shouldst feel a pang. 


Farewell, may nought of sadness 
Thy coming hours befall: 
But thine to meet with gladness 
And gentle looks from all— 
And mine to wend my way alone, 
Whether witli thorns or roses strown, 
I care not—fate shall tell— 
Soyl-nerved with stoic pride to bear 
Calmly the cold world's wintriest air, 
And ev’n thine own 


_Usuddenly roused from the reverie in' 
perusal of the stanzas had bro’ mm . 
which broke from near the ¢e f the 










pale|| pil of Dr. 


and hurrying towards the spot, 1 beh@d 
and insensible, in the sm ofthe gna with 


whom she had been ing. One of the large 





“Did you say that Dr. 


“So her father assured me.” ‘ 

“Then I will see her,” resumed he after a little 
pause. “I have had no inconsiderable experience 
in the treatment of such injuries.” . 

He took from a drawer a case of instruments ; and 
having satisfied himself that they were in perfect or- 
der, we set off together for Mr. Morton’s. 
| We found the old gentleman walking the room 
in an agony of grief. As soon as he became a little 
calm, [introduced my companion as a young sur- 
geon of eminence, whom I had taken the liberty to 
call in, thinking that possibly bis experience might 
prove of some benefit to the sufferer. 


“Thank you,” returned Mr. Morton: “but I fear 
that all our efforts will end in disappointment.” 


“While there is life there is hope,” observed 
Frank; encouragingly, as they entered the apart- 
ment of the invalid. 

After a short absence they returned. . 

“And what-think you, doctor?” whispered the 
old gentleman, as soon as he had closed the door. 

“1 think—nay, I‘know that she can be saved,” 
was the firm reply. © 

“Saved! How?” 

“By a painful and most perilous operation.” 

“And who will perform it,” asked J, “since Dr. 
——— has refused ?” : 

“There -is one,” replied Werner, “who will at- 
tempt it, if his seniors lack courage.” 

At this moment the door opened, and Dr. 
the sirgeon in aftendance, entered. 

“Ah, Dr. Werner, 1 dm very glad to meet you— 
I have just driven round to your office to bring you 
here: but some one has anticipated me.” 

“He has seen her, Dr.” said the father, “and 
bids me to take comfort in the prospect of her re- 
covery.” 5 


What!” exclaimed Dr. , addressing Wer- 
ner, “will you attempt to take up that artery, 
seated -as it is in the very neighborhood of the 
heart?” ° 

“With your approval and. assistance, sir,” was 
the reply. 

- The fact was, Werner had been the favorite pu- 
who had formed so high an opin- 
ion of his professional abilities from the science 
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despaired of her 





a stadent, that be almost looked upon 
him as his superior, even at that period, and always 
consulted him in all dangerous emergencies. | 

“But,” continued Dr. ———, “how can you ex. 
pect my approval in this case, when! remind you 
that the operation you have in view has never beech 
attempted but once, and then by the first surgeon 
in Europe, in whose hands it completely failéd, | 
stood by him at the time, and-witnessed the pain- 
ful reluctance with which he abandoned it, after a’ 
long-continued and niost anxious effort.” 

“Sir,” replied the young ‘surgeon, respectfully 
“] have twice successfully reduced a similar eat 
rism, and with your support can do it again.” 

“Then I will stand by you,” said Dr. and 
retired to make the necessary preparations. Before 
he withdrew, however, Frank said to him, 

“Be kind enough, doctor, not -to mention my 
name.to the patient, if you please: I have aspecial 
rea8on for the request: and, pray, throw a hand- 
kerchief over her face, for the countenance of a 
suffering female unmans me.” . 

The arrangements were soon completed, and we 
were admitted to the apartment~ of the invalid, 
The patient had ona white undress, and was seated 
in a low easy-chair, with her head reclining on 
Dr. *s shoulder. Her neck and the upper 
margin of her bosom were uncovered, exposing a 
large pulsating tumor, which seemed on the very 
point of yielding to the vital current that: cifcled . 
beneath. Her father stoad by, holding her hand, 
with a countenance in which hope, fear, and sorrow 
were most touchingly depicted. I glanced instinct- 











Hively and with an absorbing feeling of apprehension * 


towards thé young surgeon, as he prepared himself 
for the fearful operation with a composure so mark- 
ed, that it seemed to border on apathy. He was 
paler than usual, but then | could not detect the 
slightest quivering of a muscle—he was perfectly 
firm and self-collécted. - Every lineament of his 
face showed: the mastery of mind over the strong 
passions which must be subjected during the per- 
formance vf hic dangcivus tack, and accordingly 
there was no more emotion to be detected in the 
bearing of that manly frame, .than if it had been 
6hiselled from the insensible marble. As he bent 


‘}jdown, however, and with one stroke of the knife 


made a deep ard free incision along that beautifal 
bust, which was.followed by a convulsive tremor 





and a suppressed groan of the suffeter, J thought 
I heard him catch his breath for once, spasmed- 
ically; but no other sign of discomposure’ escap- 
ed bim. 

“Father, dear father,” cried the poor girl, “clasp 
my hand closer—closer still—I can’t feel you—so— 
so—that will do.” . 

Tears stood in the old man’s eyes, and he turned 
away his face from the scene. Even Dr. ——, 
veteran as he was, respired with difficulty. But the 
adventurous operator kept steadily on, dexterously 
winding deeper and deeper amidst nerves, veins, and 
arteries, with a skill, on the perfect integrity of 
which depended the life of the lovely being in whore 
fate he was so warmly interested—his progress ren- 
dered doubly obscure by the effusion of blood, and 
doubly dangerous from the unnatural situation of 
the surrounding parts—until at length, by a master- 
ly effort, he succeeded in securing the deep-laid 
and ruptured vessel. The dressings were soon ad- 
justed, and leaving Dr. —~— ami the father to re- 
place the patient in bed, we retired to the drawing- 
room. Frank threw himself on the sofa, exhausted 
by the emothered and almost insupportable ex- 
citement of the scene through which he had just 

ssed f 








- passed. . 
and skill he had displayed om several occasions || “ air,” said he, faintly ; “I feell ill—very ill, 
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_ Phere isa strange sense of dizziness in my head, 


"sions of gratitdde and respect with which the father 


_ daughter could not be entrusted to safer hands than 


she had been made acquainted with the danger 


5. 


, 





and of suffocation heré,’” he ‘cantinued, laying 
his hand on his breast, “which almost overcomes 
” - 

"iano up the window, and the cool air, with a 
glass of wine, partially restored him. Dr. 
now eitered, his benevolent countenance beaming. 
with such an expression of adimiration asa fond pa- 
rent exhibits on the triamph ofa favorite child. 

“Well, well, my son,” he exclaimed, “I will no 
longer be proud of my surgical abilities. Hitherto 
| have thought there was nothing practicable within 
the compass of my art which I could not perform; 
but you have taught me a.new lesson, and I own my 
mistake.” é he 

I will not attempt to describe the mingled expre 





eted the saviour of hischild. "He took him affec- 
tionately by the hand, he solicited the favor of his 
friendship; and amid thanks and benedictions, beg- 
him to mention any sum—even to the extent of 
half his fortune—as a-Yemuneration for the obliga- 
tion he had conferred. ~ ° : 
“The consciousness of having performéd my du- 
ty, and secured the regard of such men as-your- 
self and Dr. ” returned the young surgeon, 
“were an ample reward for my services. But of 
this we will speak at some future. day. In the 
mean time,.as Iam obliged to leave town to-mor- 
row, you will be kind enough to dispense with any 
further assistance on my part—the welfare of your 





those of Dr. 

Before the expiration of a month, Alice was re- 
stored to perfect health. About this time one after- 
noon, the seryant brought in.a note from Mr Morton 
to Werner requesting him to call at his house as 
early ag he could make it convenient. He did so. 
The old gentleman met him with all the kindness 
of their last interview. 

“[ have sent for you, doctor, partly because I had 
a selfish wish to see yon myself, and partly bocause 
my daughter desires to thank you personally for the 
continuance of that life for whose preservation un- 
der Providence, she is indebted to yourself alone.— 
Walk into the parlor, and she will be with you 
presently.” 

The door opened soon after, and Alice entered. 
Her cheeks had not yet reeovered their usual color, 


99 . 





yet never, perhaps, before had she appeared so beau-||_ 


tifulasatthat moment. During her convalescence 


from which she had just escaped, and the name of 
the injured individual whose skill had conducted 
her safely through that. fearfal crisis. There is no 
better moralist than sickness. The spirit of pride, 
mirth and ambition are ‘rebuked . and exorcised 
from the bedside of disease. This was the case 
with the poor girl during her recent illnéss. The 
fascinating illusions of the gay world, which had 
for years dazzled her too credulous imagination, had 
given place to the sober realities of the sick cham- 
ber. Removed from the excitement of that thought- 
less world, she had an opportunity for reflection. 
Memory had been busy with the images, the en- 
dearments of the past. The friends of her early 
erphanage—the kindnesses she had experienced at 
their hands—the vows and the visions of her first 
attachment, had all pasced again and again before 
her mind, mingled with the consciousness of in- 
gratitude and broken faith, and she now presented 


herself before her slighted lover, humiliated and||esting work; and that it will be well prepared, there is 
self-condemned. Frank rose to receive her. Thej|every assurance in the ability and:talents of the author. 
poor girl hid her face with ber hands, while the tears 


gushed out from her jewelled fingers: 


He led her to the sofa and seated himself beside||and which will be published by John H. Wood of this 


7 


“Spare me, cousin Alice, I entreat you. Though 
there have been times when I havé prayed to see 
you shed such tears, yet now that those prayers are 
answered, I cannot see you weep.” 
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uable acquisitions to American History, and fill up a gap, 
that is obvious to all who undertake to acquaint them- 
selves with the history of ‘the Western Country. 


0 At the last advices from England, the Reform Bil! 








“Ah, Werner, forbid not the sacrifice of sincere 


-||contrition—it is the fittest requital I can make for 


the wrongs you have suffered from my unkindness, 
and the one which remorse would wring from my 
heart, though it should struggle to resist the impulse 
of itsbetter nature” ~~ — . 

“There is no longer néed for such-a sacrifice. 
Fortune has alreacy more than requited me for the 
trials of which you speak, by affording me the op- 
portnnity and the willing power to serve you when 
you had ceased toremémber me.” ae 
“Ample has been your revenge,”’ sighed the dis- 
consolate girl. . **Yet can you forgive me?” 

“IT can—I do,” exclaimed Frank. ‘Your temp- 
tations to err were such as might have shaken a 
stronger mind. “I was poor, friendless, unknown; 
you were rich, acconiplished, and admired. Let 
us deem. this a sufficient palliation for the neglect 
which perhaps I have merited.” Soy Se 
He took her hand and pressed it to his lips—it 
was wet with the dew of repentant love. 

“These tears,” said he, tenderly, “shall be the 
lethe in which I will drown every unpleasing re- 
membrance. Come, dear Alice, let us.to your fath- 
er.—He professes to be greatly obliged ‘to me. 
With your permission, I will teach him how he may 
cancel the obligation.” i 

“T have told him all—your brotherly solicitude 
in my behalf—our plighted affection—together with 
my bitter ingratitude and estrangement—all this I 
have told him.” ease 

“And my answer was,” said the old gennleman, 
who, having entered a moment previous, had caught 
the last few words of Alice, “my answer was, -doc- 
tor, that though you have aperfect claim on her 
heart and hand, you have no right to remove her 
from her present home, and thereby leave me child- 
less and solitary. f « thor; and 
as you, doubtless, like all true lovers, are in the 
same unfortunate predicament, I see no other way 
than.for you to consent—and the sooner the better 
—to become one of my own little family.” 
PROTEUS. - 
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ITEMS. . - 
Floods,—W e learn from our exchange papers, that thé 
breaking up of the ice in the Northern rivers, has been 
almost as destructive as the recent rise in the Ohio 
and its tributaries. -On Monday, 12th inst. the ice 
broke up in the Hudson; on Tuesday it was in full mo- 
tion, and’ on Wednesday a considerable portion of the 
town of Albany was innundated. Great damage was done. 
The rise in the Mohawk was also suciden and disastrous. 
Between Albany and New York, the destruction of 
property was immense. In the Delaware, Lehigh, and 
Susquehanna, there was likewisea great freshet. 





Sketches of Western Adventure—Lewis, Collins, & 
Co. of Maysville, Ky. have in press a work of the above 
title, prepared by John A. M’Clung, author of ‘Camden,’ 
&c. The design of this work, is to present, in a brief 
manner; the most remarkable incidents connected with 
the early settlement of Kentucky—Indian warfare, indi- 
vidual adventure, exploits of Boone, Kenton, &c., anda 
mass of interesting anecdote of the first settlers. If wel} 
prepared, it can not fail to be a valaable and highly inter- 





This work, together with the “Life of Col. Daniel 
Boone,” now in course of preparation by Timothy Flint, 








her. Aftera momentary silence, he said, 


a 


was making but slow progréss in the House of Com- 
mons, and was not expected to come to a third reading 
for some time. : 





‘ IP Notice to correspondents, crowded out. 








MARRIAGES. 








On the 15th inst. by Rev. Dr. Wilson, Mr. 
Lowell Fletcher to Miss Mary R. Drennan..~ 
Tuesday evening, 16th inst. by Rev. Walter 
Scott, Mr/William-Baird to Miss Frances Stall. 
Wednesday evening, 17th inst. by Rev. Mr. 
Morris, Mr. Robert Richardson, of this city; to 
Miss Ann Gillman, late of New York. 

Same evening, in Covington, Ky., by Rev..A. 


Denniston, Mr. Thomas J. Murdock to Miss Ju- 
lianna Ross. : 


In New-Leesburgh, Ohio, by Rev. G. W. 
Maley, Doct. Alfred B. Noble to Miss Maria 


Johnson, all of that place. 








ADVERTISEMENT.-—-NEW ARRANGEMENT. 
In accordance with the. often expressed wish of 
many of our subscribers, in this city and-elsewhere, 
we contemplate publishing the CincinNATI Mirror 
WEEKLY, after the expiration of the present vol- 
ume. (>This arrangement will not affect those who 
think they cannot afford to take a weekly papér—for 
we shaJJ, notwithstanding, publish a semi-monthly 
edition of the paper, as at-present, and upon the 
same terms. 7) ’ 

Publishers with whom we exchange, will confera _ 
favor by noticing this contemplated arrangement, 
and by giving the following advertisement one or 
two insertions in their respective papers, whenever 
convenient. 


_ WOOD & STRATTON, Publishers. 
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erary and scientific nature, as ‘are considered in- 
teresting and instructive to the general reatler. 
Its contents consist’of Tales, moral, humorous, 
and historical---Sketches of character, scenery, 
and. mannets---Biographical Notices---Essays--- © 
Fugitive Poetry---a transcript of the latest 
news, both Foreign and Domestic---and a variety 
of pleasant Miscellaneous Items. It contains a 
fair proportion of original matter; and its selec- 
tions are made with care, from many of the most 
popular periodicals in the United States. 

“<< TERMS. 

Tue Crxctnnati1 Mirror is printed on an 
extra fine royal sheet---in the quarto form, con- 
venient for being botind---with beautiful bour- 
geois and breyier type, entirely new. A title 
page and index will be given at the end of the 
year. The work is published every other Satur- 
day, at the low tate of One Dollar and Twenty- 


we Cents pet if paid in advance, or within 
two m a ‘the time of subscribing---One 
Cents within six months--or One 


rand five Cents within the year.--- 
Each Sous ones will make a handsome 
volume of two hundred and twelve pages of letter 





city, in the course of the present summer, will be val- 


press printing. Cincinnati, 1832, _ 
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CAUSE AND EFFECT: 
A PHILOSOPH{C TALE. 
BY waste D. GALLAGHER. 


a sock no sy mpathies, nor need ; 
The thorns which | have reaped are of the tree 
I planted—they have torn me, and I bleed: 
] should have known what frait would spring from such 
a seed” Childe Harold. 








Whatever may be the natural depravity of the 
human heart—however prone it may be to the in- 
duilgence in wrong and the commission of crime 

* I think there is nothing more certain, than 

“that by far.the greater part’of the guilty deeds 
of this life, might be.traeed to the fact, that too 
little attention is paid by parents to the principles 
their offspring imbibe in youth, during the period 
of receiving their education, and when they first 
begin to associate with their kind, and come in 
contact with the métley characters of this world. 
This is the season of the mind’s pliability; it may 
now be’ moulded to any: purpose, and stamped 
with any impress: There is no lovely tint in 
virtue it may not take—no hate‘ul stain in vice| 
that cannot’be given it. The lights and shades 
cast upon it new, will affect.it in all after life— 
The principles instilled, will remain long, per- 
haps forever, unobliterated. How careful then, 
ought those to be, who hold, as it were, the pen- 
cil that is to trace the chara¢ters, of good or evil, 
on the unsullied and unwritten mind! How fear- 
ful may be their accountability! 


The following narrative will illustrate what I 
have said above; and impress more indelibly upon 
the mind of the reflecting reader, this important 
truth:—That so sure as parents neglect to direct 
the young and untutored mind—to point out to it 
the path of duty, and to instruct it how to dis- 
tinguish between‘the pleasant brightness of vir- 
tue and the false glitter of yice, the consequences 
will be melancholy—perhaps awful. In the fol- 
lowing relation, I have been induced to adopt the 
unvarnishedstyle of commonp narrative, as more 





jn ‘consonance with the nature of the subject, }} 


and the matters I have to detail. 

Several years have come, and performed their 
accustomed offices, and gerie, since all mention-| 
éd in this narrative ended theirearthly career. — 
Twenty times has the glorifying Spring burst in 
beauty upon the: world, calling vegetation into 
life, and flinging balniy flowers into the lap. of 
May—and as often has Autumn gathered the 
beautiful but frail emblems of Summer into her 
bosom, since the period to which we must recur, 
in commencing our narrative. It was the eve- 
-ning of a beautiful autumnal day. Twilight was 
gathering her soft robes gently over the earth, 
and Nature seemed resting in ealm and silént re-} 
pose. At this period, “Porter & Co.’’ was one 
of the largest and wealthiest mercantile firms in 
Philadelphia. Ina small village neighboring to 
th “eity of brotherly love,” was the country re- 
sidence of Mr. Porter. Here, on the evening I 
have mentioned, in a beautiful garden, he was 
strolling,,with the sharer of his joys and sorrows || 
by his side. Mr, Porter had been several days 
absent from his family—business having detained 


nicate. 


departed forC 


realized, 


and loud. 





full for utterance. 
big tears stood in his eyes. 
hide his emotions. 


quirien to make, and as many things to commiu- 
But there was a‘ cloud‘on Mr, Porter’s 
brow, and an uneasiness in his manner, which— 
fearfully conscious of the ‘cause—-charged the 
current of her thoughts, ‘And Henry—I hope, 
my dear, he has-returned from his excursion, in 
good health, and an altered and a better boy.— 
He so thanked me, when he took his leave and 
—, forthe tenderness with which 
I had nursed:him, and the many long nights I 
had watched over him in his delirium, that a 
great burthen was removed from my heart, and 
I fondly looked forward to happier days, than 
have of late been ours.” 


“Mr. Porter made-no reply. His heart was too 
His face-was pale, and.the 
He turned away to 
But the fountains of feeling 
had been newly pierced, and the waters of grief sentiment. 
gushed out, heavily and fast. 
now, that her hopes were withered—that her 
bright anticipations of happiness, were not to be 
And she bowed her head upon the bo- 
som of her husband, and wept long 


Mr. Porter was a man, past the prime of life. 
He had been educated for the Ministry, and had 
for a time been a zealous and eloquent expounder 


His wife knew 


, and bitterly, 


dress and captivating manners, his. 
company was eagerly sought, wherever Fashion . 
aid Sociability assembled'their votaries. But 
this time for a year, was spent principally at the 
village, where his family resided during the sum. 
mer season. .In this same village, in straight. 
ened circumstances, lived the widow of .a broken 
merchant. She. had a daughter, some years 
younger than Henry. Gertrude Summers wag 
asweet girl. Sheand her mother had often ex. 
perienced, and acknowledged, the kindnesseg of 
Mrs. Porter.—They had been reduced from plen. 
ty to poverty, and taken up their residence at the 
village, during Henry’s’ absence at College, and 
knew nothing of him, only by reputation, as a, 
haughty and wayward boy. He ‘soon became 
fascinated with the beautiful Gertrude, and used 
every endeavor to inspire her witha kindred 
But she looked upon his advances 
with a fearful eye, and for a time avoided him. — 
Gratitude to the family that had befriended them, 
and a consciousness of the obligations they were 
under, made Mrs. Summers particularly careful 
of the feelings of the parents; and she rebuked 
Gertrude, till the obedient daughter yielded to 
her entreaties, and permitted the addresses of 
Henry. A youth,-of beautiful and manly per- 
son—uncommon intellectual vigor—soft and in- 
sinuating manners—and a continual flow of the 











of the Gospel. But ill health, caused by his‘se- 
dentary habits, hid compelled him to seek a 
more active ¢mployment. Coming into posses- 
sion, about this time, of the estate of his de- 
ceased father, he embarked in the mercantile bu- 
siness, and was successful. Shortly after ex- 








changing the pulpit for the counting room, he 
united himself to an amiable lady. Henty was 





the only child; and, like most ‘‘only children,” 
was resigned by the father into the, exclusive 
care uf the moter. She, with a mistaken af- 


fection, indulged him in childhood in the grati- 
fication of every trivial desire, to the poisoning 
of his better nature, and the ruin of his disposi- 
tion. Ata proper age, and having first received 
an excellent preparatory education, he was en- 
tered at one of the best colleges in the country. 
Here. he was characterized, not by devotion to 
his studies, but by a strength and expansion of 
mind, which shrunk from no intellectual encoun- 
ter, and a quickness of perception, which com- 
prehended like intuition. Pity, that ‘such a 
mind should have been neglected in childhood, 
and spoiled by the indulgence of an erring paren- 
tal affection. .But so it was. When Henry should 
have been laying the foundation for that mag- 
nificent intellectual superstruéture, which the 
strengthof his mind would- have borne, he was -- 
unwatched by parental solicitude—suffering the 


culture of weeds, and thistl¢s, and thorns. And 
these were afterwards to poison the moral at- 
mosphere. of his thoughts, and to lacerate his 
heart. He graduated, though not with sogreat 
honor as the commencement of his collegiate 
eareer had promised—for, without stability of 
purpose, or fixed principles of action, he was 
led astray by false theories, and captivated by 
the glitter, rather than the value, of intellectual 
aliment. 4 


Henry Porter had now arrived athis nineteenth 








richness of his intellect to waste itself in thel| 














him at the city—and his wife had @ thousand in-| 






year. Possessed of a beautiful exterior, and an 


most bewitching conversation—what girl, with 
the least spice of romance in her composition, 
and just at that age when the heart is the most 
susceptible of impression, could withstand all 
this? 
tirely ceased to look upon Henry. with awe, as 
one gifted with passions fearful, and dark, and 


Gertrude could not, And ere she had en- 


unholy, shie found every affection of her nature 


without him, as a dreary and solitary abode.— 
And yet at times her heart revolted; at theides 
of uniting her destinies with one, whom she had 
ever, since she first heard his name, regarded 
with feelings of horror—and whose mind, even 
while words of love and tenderness were drop- 
ping like honey from his tongue, gave such posi- 
tive indications of the darkness and doubt within. 
But every effort to burst the fetters that entwined 
her heart, seemed but to make them stronger— 
In her wakinghours, the bland countenance and 
soft smile of Henry. was ever present to her 
mind’s eye. But the recollection of words of 
mysterious import that frequently escaped from 
him, would throw a gloom over the momentary 
sunshine, and she would shudder, and—press his 
miniature to her lips! He was present, too, in 
her dreams at night. One morning she arose in 
tears, and haggard in appearance. But no en- 
treaty of her kind mother, could prevail on her 
to umburthen her heart. The evening was ap- 
proaching, and with it came fears, that she might 
pass another night like the last; and shie leaned 
her head upon the bosom of her parent, and hid 
her face: 
“Q mother! last night I had such an awful 
dream. I fear some evil is coming of my intima- 
cy with Henry.” Mrs. Summers'smiled at what 
she termed the ‘girlish timidity and childish 
fears’ of -her. daughter, and strove to divert her 
mind. But she had not seen as much of Henry 





Porter as Gertrude had, and knew less of his 


La 


earning towards him, and looked upon the world , 
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Sarecter. “I thought,” continued Gertrude, 
«J was leaning on the arm of Henry, and that we 
were taking our accustomed walk, along thé mar- 
gin of the creek. Never-before had he treated 
me so kindly—never had-his words fallen. with 
such a soothing influence upon my heart---never 
had his eye beamed so soft, and blue, and beauti- 
ful. I suffered him to press his lips to mine. ‘ O 
horror!’ I thought there was contamination in 
the touch.- I flew from him, and turning, beheld 
_.-what think you, mother!—a black, terrific, 
ghastly figure---a mass of corruption,---breathing 
out pestilence, and frowning demoniacally upon 
me; and yet, O mother, it was Henry! It van- 
ished—and anon I heard behind me, a rustling 
in the leaves. I turned---and coiled up, and 
threatening to strike his fangs into my heart, 
was a large black viper. I tried to flee, but, 
could not. And gazing upon it again----O hor- 
ror! horror! it was Henry! I shrieked, and 
awoke.” ; 

During the recital of her dream, the poor 
girl was greatly agitated, and as she ended, she 
muttered a few incoherent expressions, and faint- 
ed into the arms of her mother. Mrs. Summers, 
alarmed at the excited state of her daughter’s 
mind, called in medical attendance. It was some 
time before Gertrude awoke from her trance; and 
when she did, it was followed by a delirium, 
which continued for several days. The dream 
of Gertrude was not mentioned, andthe cause of 
her sudden and. melancholy illness was known 
only to her. mother. During her confinement, 
there was no little attention which mortal could 
bestow, neglected by Henry Porter. And tho’ 
Mrs. Summers at first feared and would gladly 
have dispensed with his assiduities, yet he grad- 
ually and almost imperceptibly won upon her es- 
teem, and ere the recovery of her daughter, held 
a higher place in her affections than ever. 

Several months had elapsed, since the time of 
which we have been speaking, Henry Porter 
had been taken into his father’scounting-room. 
Gertrude Summers had entirely recovered from 
her illness, and her dream was nearly forgotten. 
She saw Henry but seldom. ‘Fhe winning soft- 
ness of his manners had done much towards dis- 
pelling the fear with which she regarded him on 
their first acquaintance ; and the beautifully-ut- 
tered sophistry that formerly appeared so myste- 
rious, and which had once fallen upon her ear so 
startlingly, was changed by the ‘‘wonder work- 
ynge” influence of love, into the rich overflowing 
of a poetic spirit. It was the early part of sum- 
mer. Henry Porter was strolling along the mar- 
gin of the beautiful stream in the vicinity of the 
village, and on his arm was the lovely Gertrude. 
Henry was just recovering from a spell of sick- 


ness, which had detained hiin at the village for||neglected---that instead of virtuous principles, 
several weeks. He was pale---very pale. His||nothing but the seeds of yice had been planted; 
countenance was strongly marked, as though his||and they saw, that the harvest promised abun- 
period of sickness had also been a period of in-||dance of bitter fruits. When they gazed upon 
tense thought. But the very paleness of his||his emaciated body, or caught the glance of his 
face, and its thoughtful cast, rendered it more 
beautiful. And his eye---large, blue, and exceed-||that he might die, and appear before the bar of the 
ing soft in its expression, was blander than ever.|| Eternal, so guilty---so unholy---so unannealed. 


and Gertrude were seated upon the green car- 
peting of the earth, gazing listlessly at the spark- 
ling waters beneath them, and at the bright hea- 
vens above’; ‘and the full round moon was looking 


down upon her innocence and weakness, and 
his crime ! 


bh 


Suddenly the forgotten dream flashed upon her 
mind---but its recollection came too late. ° Bitter- 
ly had it been realized; and casting one long 
look upon the evil being before her, and uttering 
a reproach that fell like a malison upon his heart, 
she escaped from the fangs of the serpent, only 
to’let her broken heart throb itslast on the bosom 
of her parent. The shock was greater than’the 
kind mother, already sinking into the grave with 
disease, could bear; and their spirits journeyed 
together to that home, which is the true asylum 
of the wronged and broken-hearted. 

They were buried—and many a sorrowful 
heart paid its homage to their virtue, and many 
a tearful eye its tribute for their loss; but one only 
knew the cause that had so suddenly snapt the 
cords of life in twain; and his imagination, col- 
oréd by the guilt that rankled at his heart, and 
even while his lip was curled with scorn that he 
should feel such fears, followed them to their 
blissful abode on high---and he shuddered, as his 
conscience probed him of his own hereafter. 'To 
escape .the continual gnawings of that,worm 
which never dieth, he plunged deeply into dissi- 
pation, and as deeply into debt; and ere a month 
was past, the iron hand of the law had been laid 
upon him, and he was in prison. . Mr. Porter, 
conscious---but too late---of the reckless charac- 
ter of his son, called to see him, but, calculating 
upon the beneficial effects of prison discipline, 
refused to take him out. And here Henry Por- 
ter remained, till, deprived of his usual sources 
of excitement, and haunted by the guilty deed 
he had so recently committed, his sickness, from 
which he had not entirely recovered, returned 
upon him with twofold violence. He was now 
taken home by his father, and placed-upon that 
sick-bed from which he had so lately risen. Here 
he lay for weeks, suffering from intense pain, and 
often delirious---doubting the existence of that 
Being whose laws he had disregarded, and yet 
shuddering at the approach of Death, and at the 
bare thought of what might be hereafter. . Inhis 
delirious moments, his heart was unburthened of 
its guilty secret. None but his parents heard; 
and the incoherent words that ‘imparted the 
knowledge of his crime, fell upon their ears, bit- 
terly as the knell of the last hour to the con- 
j}demned criminal. ‘ They had long since discov- 
ered, and now deeply.and sorely lamented, that 
the teeming energies of Henry’s mind, had been 


wild and restless eye, they shuddered, to think 


the waters fell deliciously upon the ear. Henry| 














Chastener’s rod; and when he left home to enjoy 
jfor awhile the benefits of travel and change of 
place, his kindness to his mother lightened-the 
burthen that had been lorig pressing so heavily 
upon- her. heart. And here, it may be said, it 
were better I should close this narrative of erring 
nature. But I have a purpose to serve, and this 
bids me follow my hero to his end. 


Hefiry had beén absent from home about a 
month, at the time we introduced Mr. and Mrs. 
Porter to our readers, in thefr garden. Mr. Por- 
ter imparted to his wife, as gently as possible, the 
career Henry had been pursuing during his ab- 
sence. Immediately on leaving home, contrary 
to his-avowed intentions, he went to New York. 


wider than he had yet been in; and soon forget- 
ting the mild counsels of his parents,.and still 
haunted by the recollection of his exceeding 
guilt, he seized the inebriating bowl, and drink- 
ing, rushed into every excess. He was a fre- 
quent guest at the gaming table, and lost large 
sums of money. Having, as he conceived, a 
high sense of honor, he could not suffer his char- 
acter to become tarnished. He had lost much, 
and did not possessthe wherewith to satisfy his 
creditors. _Being~ pressed by them, he saw the 
necessity of resorting to some desperate expe- 
dient. The one he finally adopted, he recoiled 
from with horror, when first suggested by his 
companions. For, hardened as he was in vice 
and crime, he could not bear the idéa of ‘disgra- 
cing and impoverishing his father.. But his na- 
tural affections, not strengthened by any princi- 
ples of morality, were easily overcome. A few 
sneers at his weakness, and the continued impor- 
tunities of his: companions, were sufficient to 
nerve his heart against the welfare of his family. 
In company with one of his associates; he re- 
turned to’ Philadelphia----forged two separate 
drafts in the name of ‘Porter & Co.”’---drew 
the money, and returned to the ‘haunts of his 
dissolate life. Two days afterwards, the forge- 
ry was detected. Such proof was offered, as sa- 
tisfied Mr. Porter, that Henry was the guilty 
wretch. He immediately redeemed the forged 
drafts----settled up his business as speedily as 


respect for the feelings of one so worthy, the af- 
fair was kept secret for a long time, and ‘néver 
became matter of general gossip. . 

’ Mr. Porter now left Philadelphia; ‘and on the 
evening of his atrival at home, perturbed in spir- 
it,and almost heart-broken, he was walking in 
the garden with his Wife, as has been described. 
After~he had unfolded to her, as. delicately as 
possible, what we have related above, he con- 
jured her to éxert all her fortitude---and woman 
in adversity has much---and returned with her to 
the house, to make preparations for an imme- 
diate journey. The next morning he started, 
resolved on making a desperate effort to reclaim 
his son from his ignominious life. He had heard 
that Henry was in New York; thither he bent 
his steps, and for weeks continued to mingle with 


His voice was tremulous---but the tone was mel- But the eye of that mother, which never wearied {human nature.in its most abject degradation, and 
-aucholy, deep,and impressive. It was evening---|lof its watching, and the hand, that was ever||to haunt the “hells” of desolation, and vice, and 


the air was laden with the balmy fragrance of 








ministering to his wants, were powerful over||misery. But: the object of his search could not 








the spring-time, and the murmuring lullaby of||the workings of disease---and Henry recovered.||be found; and giving up in despair, what he had 


His haughty spirit had been humbled beneath the 


Here a field of dissipation was opened to him, * 


possible, and withdrew from the firm. Out,of . 
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pursued with such avidity, he returned to his 
home triily.a broken hearted man. . 

Henry Porter saw his father on the old gentle- 
man’s first arrival in New York; and his better 
nature for a moment took possession of his heart, 
and he contemplated throwing himself upon his 
parent’s mercy, and asking forgiveness. Had 
his affections been chastened by moral discipline, 
he most probably would have pursued this course. 
But, impulsive, unused to reflection, and never 
essay ing to distinguish between right and wrong, 
no sooner did the thought occur to him that pos- 
sibly his father could not or would not save him 
from the hand of Justice, than he abandoned his 
first intention, and immediately left the city. 

Although we are dealing strictly in.narrative, 
we claim the novelist’s privilege, and pass over 
a period of two years, of which we shall at this 
time ‘take‘no note.’ In a city at the South, far 
from -the scenes of his early life, and his early 
vices and crimes, Henry Porter was pursuing the 
life of a gambler,.a spendthrift, and a villain. 
At times, the remembrance of former days would 
come over him, and the gently upbraiding voice 
of his mother would fall upon his ear; but with 
the recollection of these, came also the fearful 
recollection of a guilty deed; and he would 
seek forgetfulness in the inebriating draught. 
Here he had spent the greater part of two years, 
under an assumed name; indulging in every in- 
iquity, and reckless of to-day, to-morrow, and 
hereafter. He neither sought nor avoided the 

- commission of crime. - Life was a boon he would 
not have asked for a moment; and yet he had not 
the courage to strike the blow that should end it. 
About this period, a most atrocious murder, 
which had been committed some time before, for 
money, wasdiscovered. Amongst severalothers, 
Henry Porter was arrested on suspicion. Ap- 
pearances were against him, and he was com- 
mitted for trial. The others, after undergoing 
alike examination with Henry, were discharged. 
One of them offered to appear as a witness 
against him, and was summonsed for the day of 
trial. It came—Henry appeared at the bar, not 
unmoved, it is true, but quite indifferent to the 
proceedings against him. Whenasked if guilty 
or not guilty, he pronounced ‘*Not Guilty!” with 
firmness and energy. The trial proceeded, and 
he was convicted, principally on the testimony 
of the voluntary witness, and sentenced to be 
hung. The day preceding that fixed upon for his 
execution, arrived; and we must now follow him 
to his place of confinement. Manacled, and 
seated on a coarse pallet in his lonely cell, was 
the once elegant and endowed Henry Porter—an 
emaciated, pale, and ghastly being—his face ren- 
dered more awful by the continual flashing of 
that never-resting eye, whose glance had once 
been so eloquent, and captivating—his voice, 
once so soft and winning, now deep and gutteral, 
and possessing but little of the tone of earthly 
beings. Close to him, probing the depths of his 
sinful heart, and trying to elicit a confession of| 
his guilt, was an attenuated and care-worn cler- 
gyman, who had been requested to visit the pris- 
oner in his cell.- His was the brow of one, who 
had known and been familiar with the wretched- 
ness of this world. Of the two, the expression 
of. his face, notwithstanding he had visited the 


and haggard; and the audible throbbings of his 
heart, shook his wholé frame. He endeavored 
tocalm the mind of the convict, and to fix his 
thoughts on another world. He knelt with him, 
and exhorted him to ask forgivenessof the Fath- 
er of ‘All Mercies. ‘Tis too late!” muttered 
the prisoner. ‘But,” he continued, able to ar- 
ticulate only a few words at atime, “‘one word. 
Of this crime—for which I am condemned—toa 
death I shal! not live—to suffer—I am innocent! 
But,. O Gertrude! Gertrude!”” These were his 
last words. Exhausted, and pressing both hands 
convulsively to his heart, he sank back. His 
glassy eyes were set in the ghastly stare of death, 
and his countenance bore the awful impress of 
guilt and despair. 

The minister knelt over him, and prayed long 
and fervently, that his sins might be forgiven. 
Then closing the eyes of the frightful wreck be- 
fore him, he knelt down in agony, and pressed 
his lips to the cold forehead, and rose no more! 
He had, closed the ‘eyes of his last relative on 
earth—had witnessed the agonizing death of his 
sinful and wayward son—and had now no wish 
but to die, and this was granted. 

A few words m explanation, and this narrative 
shall be closed. Shortly after Mr. Porter’s re- 
turn from New York, his wife sunk beneath the 
weight of her afflictions, and died. -Mr. Porter 
now resolved to quit as speedily as possible, and 
forever, the home that was fraught with so many 
melancholy recollections; and travelling awhile, 
he eventually settled at the South. Here, at the 
solicitation of some friends who had heard his 
eloquence in the pulpit in former days, he again 
became a Minister of the Gospel. The mere 
circumstance of his:being invited to commune 
with the condemned criminal, was the means of 
his finding, though in the hour of death, his 
long lost son. : ; 

This is the Causz,’and the Errect. If the 
perusal of the delineation, shail be the means of 
making a few ponder well upon the subject, I shall 
have gained my object. And if it should pre- 
vent a single career such as is recorded above, 








prisoner as a comforter, was the most hopeless 


my reward will be ample, and my satisfation 
great. 
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A WORD OR TWO ABOUT OUR PAPER. 

The present number of the Mirror being the com- 
mencement of the second six months of its existence, 
this appears to bea proper time to say something in rela- 
tion to its past career and future prospects. ; 

When we commenced the publication of the paper, 
we viewed it as an experiment, the success of which was 
extremely doubtful. Consequently, our plans for con- 
ducting it were not so well ntmturéd, as they would have 
been, had we felt certain of its ultimate success. This 
now appears more than probable. We commenced the 
publication with eight hundred subscribers, and have at 
this time about fwo thousand—much the largest number, 
it is thought, in the Western Country. Whether we have 
merited this flattering support, we do not know; but if 
having received the patronage of many persons of ac- 
knowledged literary taste and ability, together with the 
commendations of cotemporaries, and their frequent and 
gratifying quotations from our columns, be a correct cri- 
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Various complaints have at different times reached reached 
the most i i a 0 

Y prominent of which are—that we haye Not given 
a'sufficient quantity of original matter, and the irregular. 
ity and tardiness of thelarrival of our paper at distant 
places. - : 

In regard to the first of these, wé would ask conside. 
rate persons, how much original matter—(that is, such 
original 'matter as we would have to pay Sor—tor, new 
as it may appear to some, we have already expended mo. 
ney for contributions,)—ought to be expected for the 
small sum of One Dollar and Twenty Five or Fifty 
cents—the price of a year’s subscription? If we chose 
to publish such “original” stuff as is too frequently adnit. 
ted into publications of a similar character with this~eith. 
er solely because itis ‘original,’ and not on account of any 
moral or literary merit it possesses, or through a deli. 
cy in editors of exercising the rejecting privilege,—ye 
could entirely fill our paper with it, two thirds of the 
time; for we are favored with the pen-work of numeroy 
correspondents, who it would be pleasanter to oblige tha 
to disappoint. But we have ever been of the opinion, 
that the fire is the proper depository fornursury comp. 
sitions, and that “budding genius,” unless it give promis 
of a more than ordinary flower, should not be fostered 
the expense of our subscribers. Besides, it has always 
appeared to us, that good seleeted matter would be vastly 
more acceptable to our readers, than bad “original” 
However, if any one who has made this an objection to 
the paper, will take the trouble to examine all the num 
bers since its commencement, it will be found that the 


proportion of original matter, (and such, too, as we art 


not ashamed of,) has been respe¢table—amounting, ger 
erally, to at least one-fourth of the paper. We har 
deemed it necessary to speak somewhat at length upo 
this subject, as we know “original” matter is a wonder 
ful talisman with many, and exerts quite a magical inf 
ence over the destinies of literary periodicals. 


For-the second complaint, we are disposed to beliew 
there is much more cause than for the first. But the faub 
being attributable to bad roads and high waters, we 
not think we deserve the censure we have sometimes 
ceived. Both these impediments to the speedy transmit 
tal of the. Mirror being now removed, for a numberd 
months at least, it is hoped our subscribers will forth 
future receive their papers regularly, and in due times 
ter the day of publication. 


Thus much for our past career—a few words in relition 
to our future prospects, and this jeremiad shall be closed 
It may be thought, that list of two thousand subscriben 
is amply sufficient to ensure the permanent existence 0/1 
periodical like the Mirror. However plausible this may 
appear at first thought, it is nevertheless not the fact— 
When itis considered, that there is no income but tht, 
arising from the subscription,(advertiscments—the print 
pal profit of newspaper publishing—being excluded) | 
that we print on the finest and most expensive paperned 
in the western country ; that we have to pay ourpressm® 
an extra price for his labor; and that the work is ee 
cuted with the best book-ink} it must, we think, be app 
rent to all, that when a.guid pro quo for our editorial 
bors is drawn, and the other expenditures are d 
from the income, the balance in hand would not be rey 
heavy; particularly, When allowance is made for 4 fer 
hundred black sheep, or those subscribers who think ‘ 
publisher can afford to furnish them with the trifling 
matter of a newspaper, for nothing. Our subscriptioa 
list, however, is still gradually increasing, and our pro 
pects are good. And as we shall in future have mort 











terion by which to judge, it is presumable we have. 


time to devote to our editorial duties, we hope to rendet 
our sheet sti!l more acceptable to our patrons. 

By an advertisement on the third page of toalar' 
paper, it will be seen that Mr. Wood has associated with 
him, in the publication of the Mirror, Mr. William * 


llStratton; and that the Publishers contemplate iswuig 
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the paper weekly, after the expiration of the be a noxial rains of September bring forward a decisive evi, 


€ H 
peg RO these remarks, we must return~.our | 
thanks to the many gentlemen whe have kindly acted as 
Agents for us, for theirattentiOn In procuring and for- 
warding subscribers ; and to our brethren of the quill and 
type, for their liberality in publishing our Prospectus, 
and the interest they have taken in the establishment and 
welfare of the Mirror. The West certainly ought to 
pave a Literary Journal of its own. And we assure the 
reading community,,that if they will but give us an ade- 
quate sapport, we will make our paper equal in every 
respect to the best in the United States.—There is talent 
enough to do this in the Western Country; but it cannot 
be commanded without a return of the ‘‘needful;” for 
authors can no more-live on air, than editors can write 


dull column-and-a half articles. 





THE OREGON TERRITORY. 

The expedition fitting out for this extensive territory, 
seems to excite considerable interest, in various parts of 
the Union; and the desire for information relative to 
the face of the country, soil, climate, &c:is general.— 
From a somewhat lengthy article inthe January number 
of the Illinois Monthly Magazine, weare enabled to pre- 
sent a number of facts, of an interesting character. -We 
should be pleased to give the article entire, but have not 
room at this time, and must content ourselves with pre- 
senting its most important features, 

The vast region of territory distinguisMed as the “‘Ore- 
gon,” extends from the Rocky Mountains to the Pacific 

Ocean—is bounded on the south by the 42d°, and on the 
north by the 5dth® 40°, north latitude— stretches along 


the Pacific about 880 miles, with an average width of} 


about 500 miles—and comprises something like 440,000 
square miles. It is well-watered by a number of fine 
streams that empty into the Columbia river, which pours 
its congregated waters into the Pacific at north latitude 
46° 15'. Itis divided by the Monthly into three distinct 
fegions. Ist—The mountain region, drained by the up- 
per waters of the Multnomah, Lewis’ River, Clark’s River, 
end McGilvray’s River; all of which fall into the Colum- 
bia on its south side. 2d.—The plains, which lie between 
the foot of the mountains and the head of tide-water. 3d. 
—The tide-water region, which extends from the plains 
to the sea. . 

On Lewis’ River, are extensive tracts of fertile low- 
land, suitable for any kind of culture. The valleys are 
well covered with grass, and there is white clover in great 
abundance. On Clark's river, there are situations which 
would admit of considerable settlements. This division 
of the territory is said to be high and hilly, well watered, 
and covered with excellenttimber. The soil, though not 
wo fertile as the rich lands of Missouri and Illinois, is yet 
superior to that of many of the inhabited parts of the At- 
lanti¢ States. The second division, consisting of the 
plains, is sandy,destitute of timber, quite unfit in gene- 
ral for cultivation, but famous for the fine horses that are 
found ationg the Indians. The third region is heavily 
timbered; and embraces extensive tracts of fertile soil; 
and towards the sea is bound in by mountains, which line 
the coast, and through whith alll the waters of the valley 
of the Columbia issue, by one channel, into the ocean. 

In regard to climate, the “Oregon Territory” is 
taid to possess a decided advantage over that of similar 
latitudes on the Atlantic coast-the winters being less cold, 
and the summers less hot. In proof of this, Major Joshua 
Pilcher, who spent about a year in traversing various 
Portions of the territory, mentions that the grass remains 
green and juicy nearly all winter, “affording excellent 








dence of the mildness of the climate of these vulleys, 
even those surrounded by mountains, in a new crop 
which continues during the winter. This is covered 


ers, many of which are free from ice during the whole 
year. The main Columbia is of this character, as I 
learned from observation and information, when I ascend- 
ed it at the commencement of winter.. The middle re- 
gion, or the plains, is_still milder, and remarkable for a 
clearssky, @ serene atmosphere, and a soft and brilliant 
sunshine. The nights, when the moon is near full, and 
the hemisphere studded over with stars, are indescribably 
beautiful. The third,or tide-water region, has a climate 
of its own. Ice or snow is seldom seen; the heats are 
never great; and winter is hardly a distinct season. Next 
to the sea, fains and mists are heavy and incessant from 
fall till spring; but the progress of these towards the in- 
terior, is in some measure arrested by the ranges of moun- 
tains, which skirt the coast, and extend about sixty miles 
from the sea. Within that, and for more than one hun- 
dred miles upwards, to the head of tide water, the clintate 
approximates to that of the plains; rains are less frequent, 
and the country is altogether healthy. It is here, with 
all the advantage of climate and navigation, opposite the 
mouth of the Multnomah, and with the-rich low grounds 
of that river, the Columbia, and the Coweliske, that the 
Hudson's Bay Company have founded their settlement 
and Fort Vancouver, and where a great city and power- 
ful nation will eventually grow up.” : 

Fort Vancouver, mentioned above, is the principal post 
of the Hudson's Bay Company, and is onthe north side 
of the Columbia, nearly opposite the mouth of the Mult- 
nomah—(we quote fom the Illinois Monthly )---in the re- 
gion of tide-water, and near the head of ship navigation. 
It is one hundred miles from the ocean; and isa fine posi- 
tion, either in a military or a commercial point of view, 
and formed tocommand the whole region watered by the 
Columbia and _ its tributaries. The surrounding coun- 
try is admirably adapted, both in respect to soil and cli- 
mate, to the support of a large population; its position 
affords an extensive field for commercial enterprise; and 
its great resources in timber, afford unrivalled facilities 
for ship building. This business has been commenced. 
One veasel has been built, rigged, and sent-to sea; 
and arrangements were supposed to be making for build- 
ing a ship of considerable burthen. Fort Vancouver is 
strongly fortified with cannon; and having been selected 
as the master position, no pains or -expense have been 
spared in strengthening and improving it. It is situated 
ina handsome prairie, about two hundred yards from the 
river, and is about three hundred feet square. The guns 
are chiefly twelve pounders. They have mechanics of 
various kinds, to wit: blacksmiths, gunsmiths, carpenters, 
coopers, a tinner, and a baker; there is a good saw-mill 
on the bank of the river five miles above, and a grist-mill 
which is now worked by hand, but is intended to be 
worked by water. Their agriculture seems to have been 
successful, and quite extensive, for so new a country.— 
Their crop of wheatin 1828, amounted to seven hundred 
bushels; the grain was full and plump, and- made good 
flour. They had besides, corn, peas, oats, barley, and po- 
tatoes; ad planted an orchard and a number of grape 
vines, and made a fine garden. Their stock of domestic 
animals is numerous: the horned cattle -amounted, in 
1829, to three hundred; with horses, hogs, sheep, goats, 
|jand domestic fowls in proportion. The quantiiy of furs 
exported by the Hudson’s Bay Company annually, is said 
to be about thirty thousand beaver skins, besides other 
skins and small furs; the beaver skins alone worth, in the 
New York market, two hundred and fifty thousand 





pesture for horses, on which those animals not only sus- 
tain themselves, but the lean and poor get in good order. 
The woods are burnt in the latter part of the summer, 


doliars, 
The principal establishment of that company, for the 
mountain region, is Fort Colville, situated on the Colum- 





when the first crop of grass is ripe and dry ; and the equi- 


with snow. To this may be added the state of the riv-|| 
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River, and about six hundred miles from the sea, in lati- 
tude 48° 38’. A proprietor of the company, two cletks, 
end about twenty-five men are stationary here. Tlie post 
consists of log houses for the accommodation of the peo- 
ple, store houses for the merchandise and furs, and a 
stockade, with some swivels, for defence. Sixty or sev- 
enty acres of ground were under cultivation here in 1829, 
when this post was visited by Mr. Pilcher; the crops 
were fine and abundant, consisting of wheat, Indian corn, 
barley, oats, peas, and Irish potatoes. All these, with a 
great variety of garden vegetables, grow well, and were 
found to be equal in quality to those of the United States. 
The situation of Fort Colville is beautiful, being at the 
foot of the last range of mountains, and at the principal 
falls on the upper part of the Columbia. The climate is 
said to be healthy and agreeable. 

We think there can be no doubt, that this vast territo- 
ry, so highly favored in the main, is well calculated for 
the residence of civilized man. ‘The article in the Month- 
ly is concluded in the following eloquent manner: 
Westward isthe march of our power. Our population 
is spreading gradually towards the Rocky Mountains, 
with a force like that of an inundation, which can neither 
be directed nor repressed. Over those barriers it must 
go. “It will earry with it our liberty, our laws, our lan- 
guagé, our civilization, our religion. The college, the 
court-house, and the church, will adorn the shores of the 
Pacific. The toll of the bell will be heard over the si- 
lent lake, where the hunter now lurks for his prey.— 
Then will a cultivated; a free, and a christian people, 
extend the salutary influence of their institutions over a 
whole continent, and no barrier less powerful than oceans 
restrain the expansion of a population, whose liberty is 
chastened by virtue, and whose industry is directed by 
‘intelligence. 





Columbus Sentinel—John A. Bryan, Esq. editor and 
proprietor of the Columbus Sentinel, proposes to sell one 
half of his establishment to some gentleman who will 
take upon himself to superintend all the duties of the of- 
fice with the exception of those appertaining to the edi- 
torial department, which he will continue to discharge 
himself. The subscription of the paper is said to be large 
and incrgasing, and the job and advertising custom profit- 
able. To a person of the “true, orthodox, republican 
faith,” the-terms will be made advantageous. 





Cincinnati Lyceum.—The closing lecture of the sea- 
son will be delivered before the Society, on Tuesday eve- 
ning next, April 3, by E. King. = 











PROMISCUOUS SELECTIONS. 








MIDNIGHT. - 
The clock is striking twelve. “How finely th 
full tones sweep past through the air, as if they 


H would take up your thought and carry it mileg 


away to the very friend you are thinking of at 
the moment. The sentinel at the fort heard.the 
clock, and the ‘‘first scholar” looked up from his 
fluxions at Cambridge, and walked to the win- 
dow to cool his strained eyes as the vibration 
reached him, and the sleepless maniac at Charles- 
town, turned his insane gaze alike and listened 
to the twelve solemn strokes with habitual at- 
tention. How many haunts of wretchedness 
hidden from humaneye, in the depths of human. 
hearts, have these cold vibrations reached while 
they are dying so carelessly on our ears? What 





tales might they tell of secret misery, sickness 
unwatched, and preying sorrow, and fear, and 
care, and the thousand bitter cankers that lie and 





bia, about thirty miles below its junction with Clark's 


feed at the very heart-strings, beyond all reach 
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of medicine, perhaps of sympathy. Many a wife 
sits watching with a broken heart ‘for her hus- 
band’s step~many a mother for her ¢hild’s; many 
a venturous merchant lies haunted by fears of 
shipwreck and fire—many an undetected defaul- 
ter fancies voices at thé door—-many a young 
girl just finding out that love is only a heaviness 
and a tear, muses bitterly over the caprice of a 
moment or an unmeant trifle. And these are 
the only watchers—for the happy are asleep— 
_ save perhaps the bride.on her daintily wrought 
pillow murmuring in a low tone to the ear that 
will soon tire of its, monotony—or the fervent 
poet building up his dream into the sky, with 
his eyes straining into the darkness, and his 
pulse mouhting with the leaping freedom of an 
angel’s, forgetful that the world will trample out 
his fiery spirit to ashes, and laugh to scorn the 
fine work of his towering fancy. 


SKELETONS OF LEAVES, FLOWERS, &c. 

We often see in museums and scientific collec- 
tions, those beautiful and delicate preparations, 
which afford the reflective mind materials for con- 
templation, at the creative power of the Omnipo- 
tent Deity. The manner in which these specimens, 
or skeleton lenves, as they are denominated, are 
-made, has been frequently kept a profound secret 
by those who are in the habit of making them; but 
the method is extremely simple, and performed as 
follows:—The leaves are to be placed ina small 
portion of water until it is perfectly putrid, and for 
this purpose hot water is to be preferred; it is then 
to be taken out and laid upon a marble slab, or flat 
surface; a delicate stream of clear water is then 
gently to be poured upon it, and thus the putrid 
particlesare washed away, leaving nothing behind 
but a series of apparently woody fibres, or sap ves- 
sels, which constitute a beautiful net-work, partic- 
ularly in the smaller leaves. This operation being 
performed, it is to be placed in its natural situation 
to dry, and when this is accomplished, it may be 
glued ona table of black velvet (us is usually done,) 
placed in a glazed frame or glass case ‘as fancy may 
direct. ‘This being done, it may be put ina mu- 
seum, and thus be preserved for years.» Until the 
student is au-fait in these preparations, he should 
commence lis experiments with the largest leaves, as 
he will be less likely to fail, than with the more deli- 
cate.—Scientific Gazette. 
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For the Cincinnati Mirror and Ladies’ Parterre. 
THE LAST MEETING. 
A LEGEND OF THE SEA-COAST. 


[The eastern coast of the state of New Jersey is sea-beat-}: 


en, and indented with a great number of beautiful bays. 
The scene of this Legend is laid upon, and at the base 
of, one of the numerous pronfontories that rise above, 
and command a view of the ocean. The events are 
‘said to have transpired more than acentury since, and 

are still related around the fireside, to gasping mouths 
and attentive ears, in all the simplicity of the “olden 
time.’’} 

*Twas night-fall—and a shower of light 

Bespangled the dark ocean’s brow— 

Whose waves were swelling proudly on, 

With grace and grandeur, in each throw. 

The billowy sea heav’d forth a sound, 

That rose, and broke the silence round— 

A deep-toned melody—that rings, 

O’er the slumbering night, its echoings. 

The shades, that evening hung before 

The bank that rose from off the shore, 

To their dark caves were gently driven, 

By light that shone direct from heaven. 


The towering trees are waving high 
With easy grace their lofty heads, 
Creaking aloft the long-drawa sigh, 














Which on the gale afar off spreads. 
Hark! sweetly rising on the air, 

Strains of music are mingling there— 
Diffusing around a soft delight, ‘ 
And charming the ear of mantled night. 


Now issuing from the shaded grove, 

Where gloom surrounds the sheltering trees, 
A fairy form, of light and love, 

Moves on, @ shens in the breeze. 

In every step agrace does gleam, , 
Like that which haunts the-winding stream. 
One wide glance o'er the bay she sends, 
And then to earth her form she bends. - 


Her hand was raised, and from her brow— 

That looked like hope when life is young 

Her tresses waved, and backward now, 

Their clust’ring cirls are wildly flung— 

Black, like the wing of the raven proud 

As it skims beneath the summer cloud— 
glist’ning in the. broad moon-beanm, 

ke sparkles ina dashigg stream. 


Vision of light! why shun thegrowd 

And wander where no friend @ nigh? 

A speaking grief collects its dou 

Beneath the heaven of her ey 

Has sorrow then thy young soul bow'd?: 
Hast thou known aught of misery? 

And from the chambers of thy heert, 

Will nought that breathes of joy how start? 
Speak’st forth thy soul vain hopes that roam 
Through earth, and heaven, and find no home? 
Say, thou whose brow is fair and thronely, 
Is sorrow sweetest when 'tis lonely? 


Her face is upward turned—and now 
Her look is glancing fuli on high; 
Hope sits enthroned on that pure brow, 
But fear lurks in that restless eye. 

Her lips with trembling accents move, 
And warm words on the chill air rove. 


“Fair Queen of night, 
Who from on high 
Pours down thy light 
Most joyfully! 
If on the bay a youth now speeds 
A hast’ning course athwart its breast, 
Reflect for me, from his dark eye, 
One look of love—and give me rest. 


“Fair Queen of night, 
Grant me this boon, 
Tf in thy sight 
It shonld be dane! 
Or grant, that on an arrowy beam, 
I may send forth one pure drawn thought, 
That it before his eye may gleam 
With love, and hope, and joy full fraught.” 


She ceased her speech—cast from on high 
Shadows of gloom her face enshroud— 
And now the sunshine of her eve 

Rests on a dark and driving cloud. 

By winds forced up, and fiercely driven, 
Dark niasses hide the face of heaven; 
Rush upwards on their wild career, 
Heralds of tempests coming near. 


A chilly blast comes rushing on, 


. Swéeping o’er the breast of ocean; 


While close behind, arid dashing on, . 

The waters lash in strange commotion. 
Onward itsweeps, and still sweeps on, 

Like thoughts of dark deeds long since done, 
With fearful vengeance in their course, 

And blight, and darkness, like their source. 
Onward it sweeps—hark! its Wild roar 

Has traversed quite the ocean o’er, 

And now o’er land, the rushing gale, 

Sweeps madly on, withdismal wail. 


A thick black cloud, from ocean’s breast, 
Arises with majestic might, 

And stretches up its shagged ¢rest; 
Black as the gloom of hell’s last night. 
While lurid prongs of livid fire, 

illume, yet make the scene more dire. 
"The deep sounds of the thunders hoarse, 
The roaring of the wild wind’s course, 
The heavings of the raging sea, 

Are mingling im dread harmony. 


Up rose the maid—the only fair 

And lovely thing to look upon 

In this dark ecene—an anxious glare 

Shoots from her eye, while thoughts thus run: 
‘‘He comes not—the appointed hour 

Has come, and storms do darkly lower. 

Will he brave the stormy deep— 

Will he now his promise keep? 

Right well 1 know hisdaring soul 
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Ne’er felt, or brook’d, stern man’s control; 
And much my heart now knows of fear, 
Lest this dark sea should prove his bier, 


“Why heaves my breast this ill-timed sigh? 
Why are those tears their depths forsaking? 
Heralds are they? is danger nigh? : 
Or is my heart with anguish breaking? 
Spirits of light! your grace impart— 

Oh save! support my sinking heart! 
Forfend that he this wight should rove, 
And tempt the deep—Oh! shield my love™ 


She said—and tena lingering glance 
Beamed wildly o’er the raging sea, 

Yet found no spot in its expanse, 

To which her hope might wander free. 

A vivid flash on high now gleameth, 

And o’er the wasteful strife then streameth, 
By its bright glare a glimpse she caught, 
Of—what? all’s dark—her soul is fraught * 
With hope, and fear, and deep suspense— 
Her heart throbs high with thoughts intense, 


Her gaze is fixed—and ceaseless now 
The lightnings flash upon the deep, 
And rising proudly on its brow 

A boat is onward seen to sweep. 

-“It comes—it comes! ’tis he—'tis he?” 
She cries—-and rushes to the verge— 
With mad’ning pace, down to the sea, 
She now, a dizzy course dotn urge. 
Hope nerved her body—fired her soul, 
As downward far and fast she wended 
Her devious path towards that goal 
From which her look is seaward tended. 

- And all is darkness—where she stands, 
The briny waters lave the sands. 


And again light glared—and she stood 
With body bent towards the sea; 

Now driving fiercely o’er the flood, 

The boat approaches.rapidly. 

It passed her, and was on shore— 

Thick darkness gathered, as before. 

But nought heard she of the tempests lashing, 
Nor e’en of the waters ‘neath her splashing. 


And now, again, the lightning flashed— 
Prone to the sea her wild eye gleamed— 
Down at her feet a body dashed, 
She looked—’twas his!—and loudly screamed. 
She fainted, and beside him fell, 
Her lily hand close to him cleaving: 

- Now onward moves a mountain swell, 
With horrid aspect, upward htaving— 
Its haggard front is raised before them, 
There? it has broke, and now sweeps o’er them! 


The sea dashed on, and they reposed 
In peace beneath the roaring wave— 
In death's deep sleep their eyes were closed, 
The foam their shroud—the sea their grave! 


T. H. 
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